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hand, but he is never quite sure of his spelling. He has learnt
a lot of interesting things in history, but he is never quite sure
whether an event occurred in the sixteenth century or the
eighteenth. And so on. The complaint is that the modern
young person's knowledge, though perhaps more extensive
than that of his parents and grandparents at the same age,
tends to be "woolly" and inaccurate. Something might be
gained if general agreement could be secured as to what a child
should have "got by heart,'* say at the age of eleven. Such an
agreement should, however, extend only to what have been
called "minimum" essentials.
Economical The informed teacher in these days takes heed
learning lest he require or encourage the pupil to learn by
wasteful and unintelligent methods. The writer
well remembers being set to learn Scott's Marmion before he had
the least idea what "Norham's castled steep" might be, or of
the general drift of the narrative, and he believes that thousands
of people could bear similar testimony. It is hardly necessary
now to say that normally a child should not be required, nor
even allowed, to learn anything by heart which he does not
thoroughly understand before the learning process begins, and
that in the case of poetry most of the learning should be done
insensibly by frequent reading. It follows (and here we come
upon a common-place of experimental psychology) that a poem
of moderate length should not be learnt stanza by stanza, but
that it should be taken as a whole again and again until it is
mastered; or, more generally, that learning by wholes is more
economical than learning in parts. This is not the place to enter
upon a fuller discussion of memory-work in education, For
such discussion the reader is referred to the books on educa-
tional psychology.